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REPORT. 


Secretary’s  Office,  2 

Harrisburg ,  January  8,  1850.  $ 

To  His  Excellency  William  F.  Johnston, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  deliver  to 
you  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  June 
3,  1849, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TOWNSEND  HAINES, 

Sec'y  of  Commonwealth  and  SupH  of  Common  Schools . 


Secretary’s  Office,  School  Department, 

Harrisburg ,  January  8,  1850.  5 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen  :  The  law  of  the  last  session,  revising  and  consolidating  the  several 
acts  relating  to  common  schools,  made  no  change  in  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent.  It 
required  him,  as  heretofore,  to  “prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  re¬ 
port,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State ; 
the  expenditures  of  the  system  during  the  year;  estimates  of  the  sums  requisite  for  the 
ensuing  year;  the  whole  number  of  pupils;  the  cost  of  teaching  each  ;  the  number  of 
districts ;  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  the 
concerns  of  common  schools,  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  he  may  deem  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  communicate.”  It  furnished  to  the  department  no  additional  sources  of 
intelligence  ;  it  devised  no  mode  for  spreading  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  education,  nor  was  an  effort  made  to  remove  the  aversion  against  the 
system,  which  is  manifested  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Depending,  therefore,  for 
such  information  as  may  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  above  duties,  on  channels 
heretofore  employed,  the  Superintendent  cannot  claim  for  the  report  here  submitted,  a 
larger  share  of  confidence  than  has  been  extended  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 

A  method  early  adopted,  of  furnishing  a  table,  containing  information  on  the  points 
designated,  with  such  items  of  interest  as  might  afford  the  best  general  view  of  the 
subject,  has  been  followed  in  the  report  herewith  transmitted,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  that  can  be  devised.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that  critical 
accuracy  cannot  be  collected  from  the  statement.  Important  portions  of  the  table; — 
by  which  are  meant  those  relating  to  scholars ,  revenue ,  and  expenditure ; — do  not 
show  the  true  condition  of  these  interesting  items.  The  reports  of  the  district  di¬ 
rectors,  from  which  the  table  is  necessarily  compiled,  are  sent  to  the  department  in  a 
shape  so  crude  and  unintelligible,  as  to  show  that  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  cor¬ 
rectness,  if,  indeed,  the  directors  themselves  understand  what  is  desired  to  be  imparted. 
It  were  well  if  ignorance  of  duties,  or  disinclination  to  perform  them,  created  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  truth ;  but  another  cause  exists  which  should  receive 
general  disapprobation.  In  several  districts,  the  directors  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
levying  a  tax,  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  share  of  the  State  appropriation,  of  making 
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a  return  thereof  to  the  Superintendent,  and  after  having  received  their  share  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  of  recalling  their  warrants  from  the  collectors,  and  supporting  for  a  short 
period  the  schools  of  the  district  on  the  bounty  of  the  State.  While  practices  of  this 
nature  are  permitted,  correct  information  will  be  sought  in  vain.  The  same  objections 
may  be  made  to  the  return  of  expenditures,  for  the  fraud  which  pocketed  the  money  of 
the  State,  must  be  continued  to  conceal  it.  Besides,  the  accounts  from  which  the  re¬ 
turns  are  made,  are  kept  so  loosely,  and  the  different  items  so  mingled  into  one  con¬ 
fused  mass,  that  it  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  how  they  should  be  separated. 
The  number  of  male  and  female  scholars;  the  average  number  in  each  school;  and  the 
average  cost  of  teaching  each  per  month,  are  conjectures  rather  than  facts.  No  ac¬ 
count  appears  to  be  kept  on  these  subjects ;  the  teacher  receives  his  pay  from  the 
directors  without  regard  to  the  number  taught;  the  cost  of  instruction  is  confused  with 
other  expenses,  and  random  opinions  are  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  to  have  a  general  application.  In  many  dis¬ 
tricts  the  directors,  stimulated  with  a  knowledge  of  the  substantial  benefits  derived  from 
education,  are  assiduous  in  their  duties,  and  labor  with  commendable  zeal,  to  give  effi¬ 
ciency  to  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  consequences  are  perceptible  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  better  management  of  the  schools,  in  the  selections  of  teachers,  in 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  in  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the 
reports  to  the  school  department.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  instances  of  this 
character  are  not  more  common.  Were  they  general  over  the  State,  those  who  have 
labored  to  establish  and  perfect  the  system,  might  rejoice  in  the  consummation  of  their 
work  ;  the  friend  of  education,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  patriot,  would  cherish  a 
well  grounded  belief  that  the  progress  of  salutary  learning  had  been  secured,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  might  hold  up  for  imitation  to  her  sister  States,  the  example  of  her  statesmen, 
in  the  cause  of  human  refinement  and  happiness. 

To  apply  a  proper  remedy  to  existing  evils,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  fully  dis¬ 
closed.  However  disagreeable  to  our  feelings  may  be  the  exhibition  of  facts,  their 
concealment  would  be  more  detrimental  to  society  than  a  full  and  candid  representation. 
The  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth ,  require  legislative  action  in  their  behalf 
The  law  of  the  last  session  has  been  productive  of  but  slight  advantage.  Several 
changes  were  made  which  were  then  believed  of  importance,  and  it  was  vainly  hoped 
they  would  diminish  evils,  and  generate  a  radical  improvement.  Among  the  alterations 
on  which  reliance  was  placed  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  system,  were  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  district  meetings,  called  to  authorize  directors  to  lay  additional  tax,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  power  to  directors  to  increase  the  amount  sufficient  to  keep  open  the 
schools  for  a  period,  “not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  ten  months  in  the  year.” 
This  change  had  been  called  for  from  different  sections  of  the  State ;  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Superintendent;  and  was  hailed  by  him  as  calculated  to  sustain 
a  failing  and  meritorious  project.  The  returns  of  previous  years  having  shown  that 
the  schools  had  been  sustained  for  an  annual  average  period  of  four  months,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  any  difficulty  could  be  experienced  in  relation  to  the  minimum  of 
time  fixed  in  the  law.  It  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  the  alteration  has  multi¬ 
plied,  rather  than  diminished  complaints.  From  every  quarter  of  the  State  the  mut- 
terings  of  dissatisfaction  are  heard,  that  the  law  imposes  a  condition,  which  it  is  found 
impossible  to  fulfil.  The  tax  required  to  support  the  schools  for  a  period  of  four 
months,  is  burthensome  and  oppressive,  and  in  many  districts,  cannot  be  collected. 
The  citizens  of  rich  and  populous  counties,  cannot  well  conceive  a  state  of  things,  jus¬ 
tifying  a  complaint  of  this  nature,  for  to  them,  the  payment  of  the  maximum  amount 
is  an  easy  duty ;  but  they  may  be  assured  that  the  discontent  arises  from  no  frivolous 
disquietude,  nor  from  aversion  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  much  more  burthen- 
some  to  the  needy,  to  pay  a  tax  however  small,  than  to  the  rich  to  advance  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount.  A  reduction  of  the  minimum  time  fixed  by  law  for  maintaining  the 
schools,  to  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months,  would  remove  what  is  considered 
an  unnecessary  and  onerous  exaction. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  district  officers  is  a  source  of  serious  dissatisfaction.  To 
them  are  confided  much  arbitrary  power,  and  many  important  duties.  They  have  the 
authority  to  determine  the  amount,  and  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax ;  to  examine,  and 
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accept  or  refuse  a  teacher,  and  to  settle  the  terms  of  his  engagement;  they  may  dis¬ 
miss  him  “at  any  time  for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality;  they 
may  choose  what  books  shall  be  used,  and  may  expel  pupils:  they  are  authorized  to 
create  sub-districts,  and  from  their  decisions,  in  the  exercise  of  the  foregoing  powers, 
*0  appeal  is  allowed.  The  duty  is  intrusted  to  them  of  holding  a  general  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts ;  of  visiting  every  school  at  least  once 
a  month;  and  of  causing  the  result  of  such  visit  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  board.  The  heart  and  soul  of  the  system  are  in  their  hands.  It  is  true  the  law’ 
casts  on  the  Superintendent  the  settlement  of  controversies  “that  may  arise  or  exist 
among  the  directors  of  any  district ;  between  directors  of  adjoining  districts ;  between 
sub  committees  and  directors,  or  between  collectors  or  treasurers,  and  directors,  con¬ 
cerning  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,”  but  these  powers  are  of  little  practical 
utility.  He  is  also  required  to  “give  advice,  explanation,  construction,  or  information 
to  the  district  officers  and  to  citizens,  relative  to  the  common  school  law;  the  duties  of 
common  school  officers  ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents,  guardians,  pupils,  and  all 
others;  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  all  other  questions  and  matters  calculated 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education.”  These  requirements  occupy  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  in  answering  letters  on  the  various  topics  before  mentioned,  and  are, 
doubtless,  of  some  advantage;  but  they  cannot  reach  the  seat  of  the  evil,  nor  afford  to 
district  directors  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  they  are  required  to  per¬ 
form.  From  the  nature  of  their  pursuits ;  from  habit,  inclination,  indifference,  and 
want  of  knowledge,  these  officers  are  incapacitated  for  the  execution  of  their  trusts. 
The  Superintendent  has  no  power  to  dispel  prejudice,  to  change  opinions,  to  impart 
general  instruction,  or  to  excite  indifference.  To  the  beauty,  the  excellence,  and  fa¬ 
vorable  results  of  the  system,  must  be  confided  the  cure  of  these  radical  defects.  In 
his  efforts  to  settle  controversies,  he  can  urge  the  necessity  of  good  feeling;  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  legal  duties  he  may  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  officer  their  salutary 
benefits;  he  can  plead  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  appeal  to  patriotism  and  to  na¬ 
tural  affection,  for  aid  against  selfishness  and  folly ;  in  a  word,  he  can  discharge  his 
whole  duty,  without  eradicating  a  substantial  evil,  or  effecting  a  permanent  good.  One 
practical  lesson  would  be  worth  all  his  labor. 

No  revisory  power  has  been  established  over  the  edicts  of  the  directors;  no  central 
authority  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made;  they  are  omnipotent  on  questions  of  vital 
importance.  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  choice  of  books  to 
be  used  by  the  pupils,  comprehend  a  dominion  over  subjects,  which  must  impress  a 
character  on  the  whole  system,  and  should  be  under  the  control  of  wisdom,  learning 
and  morality.  In  an  era  of  the  world  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race; 
when  the  best  minds  and  purest  hearts  are  dedicating  themselves  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
education  ;  when  the  subject  has  assumed  an  elevation  never  before  attained,  and  the 
follies  that  blended  themselves  with  instruction  are  disappearing  under  the  eye  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  ;  at  a  period  when  the  cultivation  of  habits,  dispositions,  and  passions, 
suitable  for  an  instructor,  is  deemed  equally  essential  with  learning ;  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  leave  to  illiterate  men,  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge,  a  power,  on  the  proper  exercise  of  which,  depends  the  vitality  of  our  public 
schools.  The  practical  effects  of  the  present  plan  are  truly  deplorable.  Scarcely  a 
mail  arrives  that  is  not  loaded  with  complaints,  of  the  inability  of  the  teacher;  of  his 
immoral  habits,  and  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  schools.  Petitions  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  for  redress  of  grievances,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  are  frequently  presented; 
and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  are  not  rare,  against  the  continuance  of  the  system. 
The  following  communication  signed  by  twenty-eight  citizens  of  Perry  county,  will 
furnish  to  the  Legislature,  an  instance  of  the  discontent  which  prevails  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State. 

“Our  free  schools  ever  since  they  were  introduced  among  us,  have  been  most 
shamefully  abused.  The  directors  in  general  are  very  inadequate  to  judge  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers.  We  can  safely  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
regular  competent  teachers  employed  this  winter  throughout  the  county,  in  our  common 
schools.  Men  of  this  description  are  excluded  during  the  winter  from  teaching,  merely 
because  they  do  not  answer  the  selfish  or  misguided  conceptions  of  the  directors.  In 
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this  way  the  free  school  system  is  abused.  This  growing  evil  may  be  remedied  by 
the  Legislature  empowering  your  honor,  or  the  judge  of  our  county  court,  to  appoint 
one  or  more  competent  scholars,  as  commissioners  to  examine,  and  grant  certificates  to 
applicants  for  schools  yearly,”  &c.  &e. 

The  suggestion  in  the  foregoing  letter,  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  teacher,  is 
well  worthy  your  consideration.  Were  it  ingrafted  on  the  law,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  connected  with  the  teacher  which  should 
be  regarded  as  of  great  consequence.  Among  the  foremost  rank  of  instructors,  there 
are  but  few  who  do  not  require  training,  before  they  are  fully  competent.  As  was 
stated  in  a  former  report, — “a  teacher  should  himself  be  taught.  He  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  profession  of  teacher  with  at  least  as  great  care  as  is  required  in  other 
occupations  or  professions.  He  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
English  education,  and  the  best  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  pupil,  but  he 
should  be  disciplined  in  sound  morals,  in  correct  habits,  and  in  the  control  of  his  own 
passions,  before  his  instruction  to  the  scholar  can  be  useful.” 

Methods  of  conveying  to  the  scholar  the  information  required,  have  been,  within  a 
few  years,  greatly  improved,  and,  while  no  fixed  plan  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
offering  superior  advantages,  extensive  improvements  have  been  made,  alike  beneficial 
to  the  pupil  and  teacher.  In  well  informed  neighborhoods  and  properly  regulated  schools, 
the  old  modes  of  imparting  instruction  would  not  be  tolerated.  By  the  plans  now  in 
practice,  instruction  has  been  facilitated,  and  double  the  number  of  pupils  can  be  taught 
by  the  same  teacher,  with  greater  advantages.  It  has  been  discovered  that  classifica¬ 
tion  renders  the  task  of  both  the  scholar  and  the  teacher,  much  less  difficult.  Such  has 
been  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  few  of  those  who  offer  themselves  as 
instructors  in  the  public  schools,  although  well  educated,  are  conversant  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  best  regulated  schools.  Hence- it  is  that  Normal 
schools  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  Slates,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
those  who  incline  to  that  employment,  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
most  approved  plans  of  education. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  teachers  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the 
salaries  paid,  and  the  total  inadequacy  they  bear  to  the  services  which  properly  quali¬ 
fied  instructors  should  receive.  The  table  herewith  submitted  furnishes  the  evidence 
that  male  teachers  are  allowed  seventeen  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  per  month,  and 
females  ten  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents  per  month.  These  sums  are  sufficient,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  while  directors  have  control  over  the  schools  ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  A  young  man, 
who,  by  years  of  application  in  a  Normal  school,  entitles  himself  to  a  certificate  of 
capacity,  aud  proposes  to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth  as  an  employment, 
would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars.  It  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  compensation  received  in  other  employments.  The  occupation  of  a 
teacher  is  equally  honorable,  and  serviceable,  with  professions  which  hold  a  higher 
rank,  and  command  affluence.  No  reason  exists  to  justify  society,  in  creating  and  con¬ 
tinuing  a  distinction,  which  the  public  interests  do  not  demand,  and  which  the  policy 
of  our  institutions  condemns.  The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  of  any  learned  professor.  He  is  answerable  to  his  own  conscience, 
in  a  degree  not  generally  acknowledged,  for  the  bodily  health ,  the  “ intellectual 
growth ,”  and  moral  principles,  of  the  pupil. 

A  short  extract  from  a  recent  work  on  the  subject,  of  the  “Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  by  David  P.  Page,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  New 
York,”  is  well  worthy  of  general  circulation,  and  is  herein  inserted. 

“It  is  well  established  that  the  foundation  of  many  serious  diseases  is  laid  in  the 
school  room.  These  diseases  come  sometimes  from  a  neglect  of  exercise  ;  sometimes 
from  too  long  confinement  in  one  position,  or  upon  one  study  ;  sometimes  from  over¬ 
excitement  and  over-study ;  sometimes  from  breathing  bad  air;  sometimes  from  being 
kept  too  warm  or  too  cold.  Now  the  teacher  should  be  an  intelligent  physiologist ;  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  the  human  system  can  bear  and  what  it  cannot,  he  is  bound 
to  be  ever  watchful  to  guard  against  all  those  abuses  from  which  our  children  so  often 
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suffer.  Especially  should  he  be  tremblingly  alive  to  avert  that  excitability  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  the  over-action  of  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  And  should  he,  by  appealing  to  the  most  exciting  motives,  encourage  the 
delicate  child  to  press  on  to  grasp  those  subjects  which  are  too  great  for  its  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  allow  it  to  neglect  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  task  its  feverish  brain 
in  the  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  school  room  j  and  then,  in  a  few  days,  be  called 
to  look  upon  the  languishing  sufferer  upon  a  bed  of  exhaustion  and  pain — perhaps  a 
bed  of  premature  death,  could  he  say,  kI  am  not  responsible?’  Parents  and  teachers 
often  err  in  this!  They  are  so  eager  to  develop  a  precocious  intellect  that  they  crush 
the  casket  in  order  to  gratify  a  prurient  desire  to  astonish  the  world  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gem.  Each  is  responsible  for  his  share  of  this  sin ;  and  the  teacher  especially, 
because  by  his  education  he  should  know  better.” 

Where  such  weighty  responsibility  rests  on  the  teacher,  who  can  doubt  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  salaries  now  paid,  to  obtain  the  requisite  qualifications?  Who  cannot 
see  that  rewards  so  inadequate  are  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  society  on  a  most  useful  and 
and  meritorious  class  of  citizens?  Casting  aside  the  time  employed  in  obtaining  an 
education  suitable  to  their  occupation ;  counting  as  of  no  value  the  severity  of  a  disci¬ 
pline  which  changes  the  habits  and  natural  propensities  of  the  body  and  mind ;  and 
considering  as  unimportant,  the  inestimable  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  proper  and  suit¬ 
able  instruction  ;  still,  the  services  of  the  laborer,  in  whatever  field  they  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  are  entitled  to  their  reward.  The  sum  now  paid  would  not  support  a  family, 
much  less  secure  a  competence  for  sickness,  old  age  and  infirmity.  The  sweetest 
emotion  of  daily  toil,  springs  from  a  well  grounded  hope  of  subsequent  independence. 
In  the  various  avocations  of  life,  this  is  the  ray  of  sunshine  that  lights  the  weary  on 
his  way,  and  brightens  the  darkest  hour  of  adversity.  It  should  not  be  the  purpose  of 
society  to  blot  it  out  from  the  life  of  any  of  the  citizens. 

The  district  directors  have  also  the  choice  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  This 
is  a  power  of  vast  consequence,  and  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  without  restraint  to  men 
regardless,  or  ignorant  of  their  duties.  Few  subjects  have  engaged  public  attention  to 
a  greater  extent,  than  the  proper  books  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  libra¬ 
ries  have  been  written  within  a  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  common  school  education. 
To  select,  from  the  numerous  volumes  published  to  aid  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  the 
diversified  branches  of  English  education,  such  works  as  would  best  promote  the 
object,  would  be  a  task  very  difficult  for  the  most  experienced  scholar,  and  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  from  persons  of  inferior  attainments.  No  series  of  volumes 
have  commanded  such  general  approbation  as  to  become  standard  works  in  the  best 
conducted  seminaries  of  learning.  The  whole  arrangement  and  selection  of  books  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  without  the  aid  of  precedent  or  of  public  sentiment,  are  left  with 
the  directors.  The  Superintendent,  having  no  connection  with  the  district  officers, 
nor  with  the  schools  under  their  charge ;  except,  indeed,  through  the  medium  of  the 
unintelligible  annual  reports,  cannot  speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  no 
unfair  deduction  from  known  facts  to  conclude,  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  kind 
of  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars. 

The  creation  of  sub-districts  involves  an  authority,  oftentimes  arbitrarily  exercised, 
which  results  in  controversies  and  disputes,  alike  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  the  success  of  the  system.  To  parcel  out  a  township  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
all  the  citizens,  would  doubtless  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  entire  satisfaction 
could  hardly  be  expected.  Sub-districts  must  be  formed  with  a  view  to  population, 
rather  than  territory.  In  the  task  of  allotting  for  parents  the  schools  to  which  they 
may  send  their  children,  injustice  may  be  done  unintentionally,  by  a  refusal  to  permit 
them  to  send  where  for  years  they  have  been  accustomed ;  where  the  pupils  are  known 
to  each  other,  and  where,  perhaps,  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  neighborhood  accord 
with  those  of  the  parents.  Complaints  to  the  department  are  frequent,  arising  from 
some  of  the  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  spring  from  these  allotments.  They 
are  not  always  of  easy  settlement,  as  the  facts  are  sometimes  contradictory,  and  often 
hard  to  obtain. 

A  radical  defect  of  the  present  arrangement  consists  in  the  want  of  an  intelligible 
communication  between  the  district  officers  and  the  head  of  the  department.  With 
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the  exception  before  mentioned,  (he  separation  is  complete.  The  Superintendent  de¬ 
rives  from  parents  a  much  larger  share  of  information,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  the  progress  of  the  system,  and  the  harmony  of  the  districts,  than  from 
directors.  It  is  unusual  for  the  directors  to  ask  “  advice,  explanation,  construction,  or 
information.”  for,  having  supreme  authority,  they  can  settle  all  controversies  in  their 
own  favor.  When  disputes  arise  among  the  directors  of  any  district,  or  between  direc¬ 
tors  of  adjoining  districts,  or  between  sub-committees  and  directors,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  instead  of  being  furnished  according  to  law  with  “written  statements  by  the 
parlies  thereto,  acting  in  their  official  capacity,  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
accompanied  by  certified  copies  of  all  necessary  minutes,  contracts,  orders  or  other 
documents  must  rely  for  the  facts  on  a  letter  of  doubtful  meaning,  written  by  one 
of  the  parties,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  No  practical  good  is  derived  from 
this  imposing  clause  of  the  statute.  Where  every  thing  is  made  to  depend  on  verbal 
understandings  between  the  parties,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  production 
of  documents.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  reliable  source  of  information  in  the  power  of 
the  Superintendent. 

The  foregoing  evils,  require  a  remedy.  They  have  been  operating  with  an  irresis¬ 
tible  force  against  the  system  of  common  schools  ;  they  continue  to  impede  its  pro¬ 
gress,  to  destroy  its  beauty,  and  to  endanger  its  existence.  A  hasty  and  effectual 
restorative  must  be  applied,  or  the  system  will  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  popular  dis¬ 
approbation.  The  people  are  not  opposed  to  education.  'They  would  willingly  strug¬ 
gle  with  defects,  with  local  position,  and  even  with  poverty,  to  afford  to  their  children 
the  advantages  of  solid  instruction  ;  but  they  can  see  in  the  present  system,  nothing 
to  give  them  encouragement  or  hope. 

The  evils  referred  to  may  be  briefly  denominated  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  reports  to  the  school  department,  which  prevents  a 
fair  statement  being  made  to  the  Legislature. 

2d.  Frauds  on  the  department  by  which  the  State  appropriation  is  drawn  without 
the  necessary  tax  being  collected. 

3d.  Incapacity  of  teachers. 

4th.  An  improper  selection  of  books. 

5th.  The  want  of  a  direct  and  intelligible  communication  between  the  directors  and 
Superintendent. 

6th.  A  want  of  funds. 

To  remove  these  obstacles,  may  require  years  of  patient  toil  with  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause.  The  undertaking  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
waving  of  a  wand.  It  is  not  for  man  to  bring  with  a  word,  order,  beauty  and  har¬ 
mony  out  of  chaos.  If  time  must  be  taken  to  arouse  public  feeling,  and  give  it  a 
proper  direction  ;  if  parents,  who  are  themselves  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  must  be 
taught  the  value  to  their  children  of  education ;  and  should  it  be  necessary  as  in  other 
States  to  resort  to  lectures,  conventions,  associations,  and  the  like  for  this  purpose, 
before  a  change  can  be  effected ;  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  the  remedy  would 
be  too  tardy  for  the  disease.  The  fact  that  some  power  must  be  exerted,  an  energy 
awakened,  and  a  remedy  applied,  cannot  be  pressed,  with  over  earnestness  on  the 
Legislature.  That  there  are  good  schools  in  the  State  created,  fostered  and  maintained 
under  the  school  law,  will  not  be  denied.  In  towns  and  villages  where  the  population 
is  dense,  and  wealth  abounds,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  reached  a  perfection  that  is  truly  encour¬ 
aging.  These  instances  afford  assurance  that  where  the  foregoing  defects  do  not  exist, 
the  system  is  worthy  of  commendation.  It  is  not  however  from  these  examples  that 
opinions  of  its  merits  should  be  formed.  From  the  body  of  the  community,  its  strength 
or  weakness,  its  beauty  or  deformity  must  be  disclosed.  In  every  portion  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  not  in  parts  and  parcels,  should  its  salutary  influence  be  acknowledged. 
A  radical  defect,  a  glaring  wrong,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  is  the  partiality 
of  its  operations. 

The  question  must  not  only  be  asked,  but  answered  also, — “How  are  these  grie¬ 
vances  to  be  removed?  A  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  is  to  report  to  the 
Legislature,  “plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  system.”  In  performing  this  service 
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he  may  err;  the  Legislature  may  not  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  suggestions  made  ;  his 
zeal  may  outrun  discretion,  and  the  plans  proposed  may  be  injudicious;  still,  his  obli¬ 
gation'  under  the  law  will  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  only  cause  of  regret  will  be  the 
inability  to  propose  plans  suitable  to  the  exigency.  Under  the  full  assurance  that  many 
of  the  evils  of  the  system  would  be  alleviated,  were  the  powers  of  the  district  direc¬ 
tors  restrained  by  a  revisory  authority,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Legislature  shall  engraft 
on  the  existing  law,  the  right  in  some  person,  or  body,  to  appoint: — 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

By  whom  the  appointment  of  these  officers  should  be  made  is  a  matter  of  little  mo¬ 
ment.  They  should  be  selected  with  the  view  of  adding  efficiency  to  the  common 
schools,  and  their  capacity  for  this  important  service,  should  control  the  selection.  No 
ulterior  object  should  influence  the  choice.  They  should  be  zealous  and  active  friends 
of  liberal  education,  of  sound  moral  character,  intelligent  and  learned,  having  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  qualifications  proper  for  a  teacher,  of  the  best  mode  of  instruction,  of  the 
books  suitable  for  a  school;  and  withal,  they  should  be  discreet  and  prudent.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  such  men.  They  can  be  found  in 
every  county.  The  State  is  neither  poor  in  talent,  nor  refinement.  In  the  walks  of 
private  life  ;  amidst  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil ;  along  the  humbler  paths  of  science ; 
unassuming  worth,  underrating  its  resources  and  doubtful  of  its  abilities,  can  be  excited 
to  the  performance  of  duties  much  more  difficult.  A  false  estimate  of  society  is  fre¬ 
quently  formed  by  looking  only  on  its  most  prominent  features. 

The  defects  above  stated  will  point  out  the  services  required  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  He  should  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  district  schools  in  the 
county  where  he  shall  reside;  visiting  them  while  in  session  as  frequently  as  their 
number  and  condition,  will  allow.  He  should  examine  into  the  propriety  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  districts  into  sub-districts ;  hear  and  decide  disputes  between  the  various 
officers  of  the  districts,  or,  having  made  plain  and  intelligible  notes  of  the  facts,  trans¬ 
mit  them  to  the  Superintendent.  He  should  attend  to  the  complaints  of  individuals  who 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  control  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  these  officers,  over  the  allotment  of  sub-districts;  the 
distribution  of  the  school  fund ;  the  admission  and  dismissal  of  children ;  and  should, 
in  a  word,  supervise  the  authority  now  lodged  in  the  control  of  directors.  To  prevent 
injustice  on  his  part,  all  parties  should  be  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  Superintendent.  In 
the  place  of  the  annual  reports  of  directors,  from  which  little  intelligible  matter  can  be 
gleaned;  the  county  superintendent  could  regulate  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  and  could  see 
that  it  was  legally  collected,  and,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  district  officers  the  amount 
of  the  levy,  and  the  certificate  of  return  thereof  to  the  head  of  the  department,  could 
make  a  special  and  particular  return  of  the  scholars,  the  teachers,  the  salaries,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year.  He  could  prevent  the  frauds  on  the  State,  or  he 
might  report  them  to  the  Superintendent.  In  this  way  the  department  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  would  become  possessed  of  such  facts,  as  would  afford  them  a  correct  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  incapacity  of  teachers ;  the  regulation  of  the  mode  of  teaching ;  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  proper  school  government ;  would  present  obstacles  more  difficult  to 
overcome.  Sensible  advantages  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  in  taking  from  directors 
who  are  incapable  of  the  task  the  appointment  of  teacher,  and  confiding  the  duty  of 
making  the  examination,  and  of  giving  the  certificate  of  qualification  to  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent.  An  improvement  in  the  schools  would  be  the  immediate  consequence, 
highly  conducive  to  better  feeling  towards  the  system  ;  calculated  to  produce  harmony, 
and  to  conquer  to  some  extent  the  disposition  to  create  disputes  and  dissensions.  The 
county  superintendent  could  not  make  teachers, — that  labor  must  rest  elsewhere,— 
but  he  could  select  from  those  now  willing  to  be  employed,  such  as  he  found  best  quali¬ 
fied  by  habits,  disposition,  and  moral  principles.  A  child  imitates  the  society  in  which 
l}e  moves.  The  faculty  first  employed  is  imitation.  He  collects  volumes  for  subse- 
4uent  use  while  those  around  him  are  unaware  of  his  presence.  The  terms  he  hears 
are  the  terms  he  employs;  the  manners  of  others  become  his  manners;  the  passions 
exhibited  are  imitated  until  they  enter  into  his  nature ;  and  he  grows  up  in  society  the 
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representative  of  its  folly  or  wisdom,  its  vulgarity  or  refinement.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  teacher  distinguished  by  courtesy  of  manners,  kindness  of  disposition,  and  cor¬ 
rect  habits; — and  these  it  might  be  hoped  would  not  be  difficult  to  find, — must  exer¬ 
cise  an  influence  over  a  school,  and  a  neighborhood,  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  antagonist  qualities  of  vulgarity,  moroseness  and  vice.  Great 
as  such  a  change  would  be,  potent  as  its  effects  must  prove,  it  could  be  brought  about 
immediately  by  a  prudent  and  intelligent  county  superintendent.  An  improvement  so 
decided  in  the  heart  of  the  system,  under  the  eyes  of  parents,  must  operate  in  giving 
vital  energy  to  a  feeble  and  sinking  cause.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  evils  would 
not  remain  ;  that  complaints  would  not  be  uttered;  that  the  government  of  the  schools 
and  the  mode  of  teaching  would  attain  perfection  ;  far,  very  far  from  it  must  be  the 
fact;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  decided  advantages  in  these  particulars 
would  be  the  result.  A  system,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  must  not  be  expected  from 
ihe  props  and  supports  of  a  falling  structure. 

The  books  used  in  the  schools,  being  chosen  by  the  Superintendent,  would  be 
selected  with  a  due  regard  to  their  usefulness,  and  the  facility  they  would  afford  to  the 
pupil.  Their  improvement  cannot  be  doubted.  A  constant  changing  of  books  as  is 
witnessed  in  many  schools,  creates  an  unnecessary  tax  on  parents,  and  is  little  better 
than  no  change  at  all.  The  best  might  not  be  chosen.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  variety  of  volumes  cast  so  redundantly  before  the  public,  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  their  comparative  utility  in  schools,  could  not  reasonably  be  looked  for  without  the 
assistance  of  associated  experience  and  a  combination  of  intelligence.  Were  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  made  necessary,  with  a  view  of  comparing 
opinions,  of  settling  the  mode  of  teaching  and  the  proper  school  government;  of 
selecting  books ;  and  generally,  to  improve  their  own  qualifications  and  to  devise 
means  for  the  salutary  progress  of  education,  the  effect  could  not  fail  to  afford  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit.  These  meetings  might  be  made  still  more  useful  by  imposing  upon 
the  members  the  duty  of  publishing  addresses  to  the  citizens,  on  such  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  their  departments,  as  would  impart  intelligence  and  awaken  public  atten¬ 
tion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  establishment  of  a  printing 
press,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  such  books  as  might  be  recommended  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents,  free  of  expense ,  would  be  desirable. 
The  cost  to  indigent  parents  of  furnishing  the  different  class  books  required  in  a  school, 
is  a  heavy  item  of  expense,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  system  of  education,  should  be 
avoided.  A  journal ,  in  conjunction  with  the  above  mentioned  establishment,  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  common  schools  ;  in  which  should  be  published  documents,  reports, 
addresses,  as  well  as  editorial  and  selected  matter ;  might  be  maintained  by  a  moderate 
assesment  on  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  would  disseminate  information  of  much 
value  to  these  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

The  duties  of  county  superintendents  would  not  end  here.  A  part  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  should  be  to  make  out  clear  and  explicit  reports  and  statements  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  of  the  number  of  children  attending  the  several  schools, — 
the  number  who  do  not  attend,  with  the  cause  of  non  attendance, — the  average  num¬ 
ber  in  each  school, — the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  character  of  the  government  exer¬ 
cised, — the  expenses,  the  revenues,  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  and  such  other 
information  as  would  give  a  general  view  of  the  operation  of  the  system.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  in  this  State  to  the  construction  and  condition  of  school  houses. 
Any  building  is  deemed  fit  for  a  school  house.  No  matter  where  it  may  be  located, 
for  what  use  it  was  intended,  however  badly  adapted  to  the  end,  whether  connected 
with  a  play-ground,  or  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  or  clean,  or  comfortable  ;  it 
will  do  very  well  for  a  school  house.  From  one  extreme  of  the  State  to  the  other,  the 
most  miserable  and  wretched  buildings  that  present  themselves  to  the  traveler,  are  the 
edifices  erected,  or  fitted  up  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  internal  arrangements 
correspond  admirably  with  the  external  appearance.  These  are  a  portion  of  our  sys - 
tern  of  common  school  education.  While  society  has  been  steadily  progressing  in 
refinement ;  while  science  has  reared  her  temples,  and  decorated  them  with  the 
the  highest  finish  and  most  prodigal  expenditure  of  art;  amidst  the  multiplied  labors  of 
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benevolence  and  charity  which  adorn  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State,  affording 
relief  and  shelter  to  misfortune  and  poverty  ;  the  lonely,  wretched,  one-storied  log 
building  by  the  way-side,  is  the  tenement  of  our  sons  and  daughters  ;  the  neglected 
dwelling  of  their  youthful  studies  ;  and  the  fruitful  generator  of  diseases  of  body  and 
mind.  These  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  county  superintendent.  Having  briefly 
referred  to  the  services  which  would  be  performed  by  this  offleer,  and  the  valuable  aid 
he  would  bring  to  the  system  ;  it  is  proper  to  advert  again  to  the  evils  he  cannot  remove, 
and,  if  possible,  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  also.  The  incapacity  of  the  teacher,  the 
want  of  an  efficient  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  school 
government,  present  obstacles  which  can  only  be  reached  by, — 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  these  institutions.  They  have 
been  established  in  other  States,  and  their  benefits  have  made,  and  are  making  a  radical 
improvement  in  every  essential  of  a  well  ordered  school.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
their  effects  upon  teachers,  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  schools,  and  their 
tendency  in  removing  prejudice  from  the  public  mind,  consider  them  the  most  powerful 
agent  for  good  of  any  that  has  been  adopted.  Their  object  is  to  make  teachers. 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  perhaps  other  States,  provide  at  the  public  expense  for 
these  institutions.  They  should  be  open  to  every  class  of  society.  No  condition  of 
life  should  prevent  an  applicant  for  admission  from  receiving  the  improvement  which 
they  would  afford.  Here  teachers  should  be  instructed  in  the  courtesies  which  spring 
from  the  heart,  in  the  excellence  of  kindness,  in  self-denial,  and  self-government,  in 
the  proper  mode  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school;  in  the  necessity  of  watchful 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  to  their  moral  conduct,  to  their  dispositions  and 
mental  abilities,  and  here,  when  properly  qualified,  they  should  receive  the  certificate 
which  should  be  the  only  passport  to  a  teacher’s  desk.  These  schools  ought  to  be 
opened  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Nurseries 
not  only  of  teachers,  but  also  of  superintendents,  they  would  send  out  to  mix  with, 
and  give  a  tone  to  society,  gentlemen  of  education,  of  intelligence,  and  courteous 
deportment,  of  high  moral  sentiment  and  sound  principles ;  and  the  effect  on  the  com¬ 
munity  would  reach  to  every  district  and  sub-district  in  the  Commonwealth.  They 
would  stamp  their  characters  on  the  manners  of  the  age  and  the  country.  Through 
these  institutions,  teaching  would  become  a  profession. 

In  connection  with  Normal  Schools,  and  emanating  from  them  should  be  a  central 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  From  such  an  institution  would  come  the  teachers  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  It  would  receive  its  pupils  entirely  from  the  Normal  Schools, — pupils  se¬ 
lected  for  their  talents,  learning  and  virtues.  Indiscriminate  admission  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  but  the  scholar  after  close  examination  at  the  Normal  School,  and  certificate 
of  qualification,  could  be  admitted.  Thus  step  by  step,  from  the  primary,  to  the  Nor¬ 
mal,  and  from  the  Normal,  to  the  High  School,  would  the  ardent  and  intelligent  youth 
of  the  State  ascend,  until  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  system  in  the  higher  walks 
of  literature.  Why  should  not  the  child  of  the  farmer,  the  artizan,  or  the  laborer,  if 
endowed  with  mental  faculties  to  qualify  him  for  the  position,  have  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  himself  useful  to  society  in  the  most  exalted  station?  Why  should  the 
young  man,  with  a  spirit  soaring  above  his  condition,  feeling  his  own  strength,  and 
anxious  to  signalize  himself  in  the  fields  of  science,  be  chained  to  the  earth,  unable 
to  break  the  shackles  which  penury  had  cast  around  him?  In  this  school  should  be 
taught  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
elements,  at  least  of  the  languages.  With  such  a  school  system  in  practical  operation, 
no  Pennsylvanian  could  fail  to  feel  his  character  as  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  and  a 
Christian,  exalted. 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  offered  to  the  foregoing,  is  the  want  of  funds. 
Pennsylvania  is  deeply  involved  ;  her  debt  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  ;  her  citizens,  already  heavily  burthened  with  taxation,  cannot  support 
a  svstem  which  must  evidently  largely  increase  the  public  exactions.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  must  be  surmounted.  Few  men,  if  any,  will  deny  the  advantages  of 
education;  all  are  willing  to  acknowledge  its  importance  to  the  citizen;  its  value  in  the 
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perpetuation  of  free  institutions  ;  and  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  peace,  the  repose, 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society  ;  but  the  day  has  not  arrived  for  a  labor  so 
stupendous.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  this  objection  to  assert  that  it  has  its  origin  in 
a  selfish  spirit,  for  selfishness,  on  occasions,  is  a  conservative  agent  and  the  guardian 
of  natural  and  social  interests;  neither  would  it  do  to  aver  that  the  debt  under  which 
we  have  staggered  for  years  was  contracted  for  an  object  not  more  meritorious  than 
that  against  which  the  objection  is  raised.  The  debt  is  upon  us  and  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  adopted  with  existing  burthens  resting  on  our  shoulders  ;  or  it  must  be 
rejected  now,  perhaps  forever.  Pennsylvania  has  no  fund  for  school  purposes.  What¬ 
ever  is  given  from  the  public  Treasury  for  the  support  of  schools  comes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Relying  on  the  tables  hereto  annexed  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  raised  for  school  purposes  for  the  year  ending  June,  1849,  as  follows  : 

Received  from  collectors  of  school  tax,  ______  $436, 1 35  81 

“  from  State  appropriation,  -------  182,883  55 

Amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  -  -  -  -  -  -  619,019  36 


With  this  amount  the  schools  are  kept  open  for  an  average  period  of  four  months.  They  should 
not  be  closed  at  the  end  of  a  term  so  limited.  No  expense  is  now  incurred  for  county  superintendent, 
Normal  Shools,  or  for  a  central  High  School,  as  herein  recommended.  With  these  valuable  auxili¬ 
aries  the  expenditures  would  be  increased  at  least  two  fold,  and  it  to  these  items  of  expense  be 
added  the  cost  of  continuing  the  schools  through  the  entire  year,  the  disbursemt  nts  must  reach  the 
sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Jt  is  recommended  to  raise  the  amount  required  by  a  tax  on  LINEAL  INHERITANCES. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Superintendent  to  ascertain  from  the  registers  and  clerks  o!  the  differ¬ 
ent  counties,  the  probable  sum  which  would  be  realized  annually  from  this  source,  but  these  officers 
deeming  the  labor  too  great,  declined  giving  the  information  sought,  and  the  amount  is  left  wholly  to 
conjecture.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  per  centage  now  levied  on  collateral  inheri¬ 
tances  would  bring  into  the  Treasury  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  system. 

Here  it  would  be  right  to  pause  and  to  deliberate.  To  reject  or  accept  the  proposed  plan  without 
due  consideration,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  ourselves,  and  might  inflict  on  society  a  grievous  wrong. 
High  and  hallowed  thoughts  connect  themselves  with  the  subject.  The  cause  of  education — liberal, 
enlarged,  comprehensive  education;  claims  our  attention.  A  calm  and  sober  judgment  looking  to 
the  end,  unprejudiced  by  personal  considerations,  should  consecrate  the  decision. 

The  tax  is  recommended  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  not  be  oppressive  on  the  citizens.  Taken  out  of  the  estate  while  the  same  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  executors  or  administrators,  before  it  was  handed  over  to  the  heirs,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  no  distress  to  raise  it.  The  heir  or  legatee  would  feel  the  payment  in  the  same  way 
he  feels  the  compensation  to  the  trustees,  the  fee  of  the  counsel,  and  the  costs  of  court.  The 
average  per  centage  for  the  settlement  of  estates  equals  the  proposed  charge,  and  no  complaint  is 
heard  that  the  law  allows  it,  for  it  is  a  just  and  equitable  reward  for  the  trouble  and  responsibility. 
The  people  do  not  feel  it.  It  would  be  equally  just  to  allot  an  equal  amount  for  a  benefit  infinitely 
greater.  The  tax  would  be  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum,  for  an  insurance  for  life  to  the  children,  of 
moral  principle,  and  intelligent  refinement.  It  would  be  the  spirit,  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into 
society  in  passing  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  To  recommend  it  still  move,  it  would  be  a  tax  on 
the  clear  estate.  The  assessments  on  land  are  radically  unjust,  inasmuch  as  they  are  made  without 
regard  to  encumbrances.  He  whose  real  estate  is  loaded  with  debt,  pays  the  same  sum  which  would 
be  exacted  did  he  owe  nothing.  The  proposed  tax  would  have  the  merit  of  treating  all  alike. 

2.  The  per  centage  imposed  on  collateral  inheritances  is  partial  and ,  hence,  unjust.  It  is  not 
contemplated  to  discontinue  it,  or,  to  change  its  direction.  Handed  over  by  legislative  enactment  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  it  should  continue 
to  be  devoted  to  that  important  object.  The  injustice  alluded  to  consists  in  the  separation  of  one. 
class  of  citizens  from  the  rest,  and  imposing  upon  them  burthens  not  generally  borne.  They  have  neither 
asked  for  nor  received  from  the  State  exclusive  privileges;  no  grants  of  power,  no  special  rights 
have  been  conferred  upon  them;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  wherein  consists  the  propriety  of  the 
assessment.  No  fault  whatever  is  found  with  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  tax,  but  it  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  citizen.  A  lineal  inheritance  tax  applicable  in  a  similar  manner  to  all  estates  would 
remove  the  injustice,  and  render  it  perfectly  equitable.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  absence  of 
all  complaint  of  the  amount  assessed,  with  that  portion  of  the  community  on  whose  property  the  tax 
is  levied,  would  argue  similar  acquiescence  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

3.  The  present  school  tax  is  at  variance  with  the  system,  is  partial  in  its  operations,  and  oppres¬ 
sive  on  large  portions  of  the  community. 

In  its  original  conception  the  school  system  was  worthy  of  the  State.  It  was  a  noble,  a  generous 
sentiment,  well  meriting  a  place  among  the  objects  which  philanthropy  was  laboring  to  attain.  It 
gave  to  Pennsylvania  a  character  at  home  and  abroad  of  which  her  statesmen  were  deservedly  proud. 
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and  which  any  State  in  the  Union  might  envy.  From  the  apparent  despondency  and  gloom,  owing 
to  her  indebtedness  and  the  necessity  of  heavy  exactions,  which  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  her 
prospects,  a  mighty  column,  having  its  foundation  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  dedicated  to 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  rose  in  her  midst.  It  was  the  cause  of  general,  equal,  and  liberal 
educa  ion.  The  public  debt  increased  and  the  public  burthens  were  increased  also,  until  what  was 
intended  for  a  blessing,  became  bitter  upon  the  tongue,  and  endurance  without  complaint  was  impos¬ 
sible.  As  tax  after  tax  was  heaped  upon  the  people,  and  the  claims  on  the  government  became  more 
onerous  and  imperative,  the  public  appropriations  to  the  system  were  reduced,  and  it  was  left  to  de¬ 
pend  for  a  feeble  existence,  on  the  remnant  of  that  properly  which  public  exaction  had  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Such  is  its  present  condition.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  eleventh 
of  April,  1848,  the  school  system  was  extended  over  the  whole  State.  While  this  law  was  in  itself 
proper,  and  was  required  to  perfect  the  original  intention,  it  multiplied  the  number  of  districts,  and 
extended  the  Slate  appropriation  until  the  amount  received  by  each  district  was  of  little  value.  The 
school  system  is  now  supported  by  taxation.  Were  this  the  only  occasion  for  censure,  it  might  be 
doubtful  whether  the  motive  was  not  over  selfish,  but  the  taxation  complained  of  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  system.  It  is  not  an  equitable  and  rateable  tax  on  property.  Every  county,  every  district, 
schools  its  own  children.  It  is  no  longer  a  State  measure.  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  governments;  all  rational  communication  with  the  central  power  interdicted; 
the  parental  hand  withdrawn,  and  each  part  is  left  to  struggle  for  the  support  of  education,  with  its 
own  means.  Such  was  not  the  original  design.  The  effect  is  partial ,  oppressive ,  and  ruinous.  In 
the  inception  of  the  measure  it  was  believed  that  the  old  school  laws,  which  pointed  out  to  the  indi¬ 
gent  parent  a  degrading  method  of  obtaining  for  his  children  a  knowledge  little  beyond  the  alphabet, 
had  been  superceded  by  laws  affording  ample  opportunity  to  all  classes,  to  obtain  on  equal  terms  a 
liberal  English  education.  The  delusion  has  already  lasted  much  too  long  and  it  is  quite  time  it  was 
dispelled.  The  existing  laws  have  removed  the  former  evil  from  individuals  to  townships,  and  im¬ 
pose  upon  ihem  the  necessity  of  schooling  their  children.  This,  it  may  truly  be  said  is  an  unequal 
mode  of  taxation.  All  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  for  the  maintenance  of  charitable  institutions,  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  are  rate- 
ably  assessed  on  all  the  citizens,  and  the  poor  man  finds  security  and  protection  without  exaction 
beyond  his  means.  The  school  law  requires  him  to  educate  his  offspring  and  refuses  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  Go  into  a  rich  county;  a  county  with  ample  wealth,  which  pays  largely  into  the  public 
treasury,  and  feels  not  the  burthen,  and  even  there,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  opening  and  closing 
the  schools  in  different  townships,  in  the  mode  and  management  of  the  scholar,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher,  is  clearly  and  lamentably  discernible.  In  counties  where  the  land  is  unfruitful,  the  tar 
is  a  grievous  burthen,  and  the  schools  are  miserably  conducted.  The  children  are  punished  by  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  Is  there,  can  there  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  a  distinction  so  ob¬ 
noxious?  The  government  extends  its  protection  to  the  crawling  infant,  and  to  the  full  grown  man, 
to  the  child  of  poverty  and  the  offspring  of  wealth  in  an  equal  degree.  From  each  and  all  the  same 
allegiance  is  due. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  it  is  not  intended  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  should 
be  distributed  to  keep  open  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  throughout  the  year.  Such  an  ap¬ 
propriation  would  work  injury  to  the  system.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  for  a  given  time 
would  not  be  the  same  in  different  sections.  The  expense  of  teaching,  fuel,  and  other  contingencies, 
would  be  less  in  some  places,  than  in  others.  Should  the  ratio  of  appropriation  be  fixed  at  a  rate  to 
sustain  the  schools  in  the  more  expensive  portions  of  the  State,  throughout  the  year,  it  would  in 
other  parts,  leave  a  surplus  unexpended,  which  might  lead  to  abuse  of  the  public  money.  While 
therefore  the  ratio  for  each  taxable  should  be  equal  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  should  be 
such  an  amount  as  would  keep  open  the  schools  for  a  given  time,  six,  eight,  or  ten  months,  as  was 
thought  best,  where  they  were  least  expensive.  If,  in  other  places  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  them 
for  a  longer  period,  it  might  be  done  by  taxation,  and  with  this  view  the  power  to  levy  tax  under 
certain  circumstances  should  remain  with  the  directors,  under  the  supervisory  power  of  the  county 
superintendent. 

The  appropriation  now  made  by  the  State  is  literally  squandered.  Should  the  foregoing  recom¬ 
mendation  be  deemed  worthy  of  adoption,  this  sum  might  with  propriety  be  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  aid  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  The  expenditures 
of  the  government  do  not  require  its  assistance,  and  no  transfer  of  it  more  suitable  could  be  made. 
Should  any  surplus  of  the  fund  raised  for  school  purposes,  remain  in  the  Treasury  after  each  annual 
distribution,  it  would  be  well  to  appropriate  it  also  to  the  same  object.  In  this  way  the  tax  proposed 
would  not  be  permanent.  A  few  years  of  faithful  economy  of  the  public  funds  will  place  the  State 
upon  a  healthful  basis,  will  relieve  the  citizens  of  taxation,  and  allow  of  a  permanent  transfer  of  the 
yearly  profits  of  the  internal  improvements  to  the  support  of  common  schools.  Let  the  system  be 
now  entered  on,  let  the  structure  be  now  raised,  let  the  proposed  tax  sustain  it  until  the  period  ad¬ 
verted  to,  and  now,  and  hereafter,  the  humble  citizen  toiling  for  a  doubtful  competence,  on  his  dying 
pillow  will  bless  the  hand  that  gave  to  his  destitute  offspring  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  sound  education, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

TOWNSEND  HAINES,  Sup’t  of  Common  Schools. 


COUNTY  TABLE. _ Aggregate  of  Districts,  Teachers,  Scholars ,  Revenue ,  Expenditure,  fyc,,for  the  School  year  ending  June  5,  1849. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  SYSTEM  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1833. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  REPORT, 


Number  of  taxables  as  returned  by 
the  county  coror’s,  1842  and  1848. 


Expense  for  instruction,  fuel  and  con¬ 
tingencies. 


Expense  for  school  houses. 


Tax  levied  in  the  accepting  districts. 


State  appropriations  to  districts  ac¬ 
cepting. 
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